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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FORE 
LITERATURE. 


DIXON. 


IGN BALLAD 
BY JAMES HENRY 


inneli, or the “ Anneli Lied.” 
Patois of the Canton of 


Translated 
A rgovt : 


The Ballad of 
Srom the German 
Switzerland. 
sient ballad is popular in the Can- 
, and sung by the peasantry and 
the professional musicians. It looks like a Swiss 
version of “‘ Hero and Leander,” but tradition (the 
only guide in such cases) tells that the catastrophe 
recorded took place at Aesch, a village on the 
lake of Halwyl. Several ballads of the same kind 
exist in Switzerland, and similar adventures are 
said to have actually occurred on some of the 
lakes. The ori isin a very corrupt German 
dialect, spoken by the peasantry of Argovie. The 
“ Anneli Lied ” 1 Sagen aus 
dem Aargau, gesammelt [ERNST 
Lupwie Rocxmorz, Sauerlaender, Aargau, 1856. 
The book i pil d by a distinguished scholar 
and archeologist, end 
are exceeding valuabl 
of pant, | but 
libraric 
I fear 


seum 


This very an 
ton of Argovie 


. 4 
rinat 
*may be found in Sweizer 
und erldutert von 


and curious. Itis out 
found in the public 
Aargau, Lausanne, Xc. 
h our 


; may be 


Mu- 


l ich 


it would be labour lo to seare 
Library, t! trustees not payi 
attention to such foreign treasures. 

The ballad is in the same metre as our “ Chevy 
Chase” (modern version), the rhymes falling on 
the second and fourth limes. It is the common 


the notes and introductions 


metre of English psalmody. In 
translation I have not deemed it 
adopt the original stanza, it being « 
h I have no particular affection. 
pet term for Anna, and 
“Nanny = 
\ lover stood bs the Halwyl Lak« 
And to Anneli fair he cried — 
‘Though dark is the night, with a guiding 
I would swim to the other side.” 
‘IT would 
he be 


1> ¢] 
put the 


the following 
necessary to 
measure for 

“ Anneli” 
answers to our 


Ww hie 


light, 


give thee a light, this mirksome night, 
tter to come to me; 

migt sweeps along, and the spray drifts 
And where would my candle be ? | strong, 


ie hill is bare, and it would not do there, 
lor the breeze sweeps all about ; 
I could place it below, but should I do so, 
Che children would puff it out. 


“And the wicked old hag, that dwells by the crag, 
And conneth her grammarye, 

Would soon quit her cot, and be on the spot, 

For her evil eye would the flame espv, 
And where would my candle be ? 

“‘ Hadst better delay till the break o” the day, 
When the lake hath a golden gleam.” 

There was a dash; and she knew by thes splash 

Her lover was in the stream. 

“A boat, mother! a boat, mother! 
My heart is a-sick with pain. 
Ifa sail on the lake I did but take, 

It might ease my feverish brain.’ 


“You must take your little sister, Anneli! 
For you cannot go out alone.” 

“She would rather stay in the house and play 
With her flow’rets searcely blown.” * 


” 


“You must take your little brother, Anneli! 
‘Tle is but a simple child, 
He would run from me to the greenwood tree 
A-chasing the wood-birds wild!” 


‘Then vou shall take the old fisherman, 
For a careful rower is he, 

And he'll cheer with a song, as he steereth along, 
Or some legend of Argovie.” 


‘Fisherman ! fisherman! 
The other bank to win ; 

And if we should meet with my own tru 
Be sure that we take him in.” 


briskly steer 


love, 


But the fisherman put his net aside, 
And steer’d to a furrow blue, 

And soon in his boat was a drownéd lad, 
Fair Anneli’s sweetheart true. 


And the maiden took the youth on her lap, 
And press’d him close to her breast— 

“T pray that the Lord may pardon him, 
And his soul may be at rest.” + 


Husion to a common amusement 
klaces by stringing toge- 


1 eems to be ana 
wiss children, who make ne 
her the young buds of flowers, 
Literally — 
“ May God in heaven bless him, 
So that he may be at liberty "— 
he may be released from purgatory. 


aning : ye rhaps that 
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And she kiss’d his mouth, and he seem’d to smile. 
“Ono! I will not repine, 

For God in heaven hath granted him 
A happier home than mine.” 


And she chaf‘d in hers his clammy hands— 
Ah! what does the maiden see ? 

There was a bridal ring for one 
Was never a bride to be. 

She drew from his finger that posied ring, 

“ Fisherman—lo! thy fee!” 

And clasping him round and round, she plunged, 
And screamed with a maniac glee — 

“ No other young man in Argovie 
Shall drown for the love of me!” 


SUTHERLAND PEERAGE. 


Believing that the following letter, from the 
compiler of the Additional Case of Elizabeth, claiming 


the Title and Dignity of Countess of Sutherland, | 
1770, to the celebrated Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D., | 


has never been printed, perhaps you will be dis- 
posed to allow it to appear in “N. & Q.”; as it is 
Poth interesting and curious in a bibliographical 
sense, and therefore worthy of preservation : — 
“« Newhailes, 10 Apl., 1789. 
“ Reverend Sir, 

“TI am glad that it happens to lie in my power to 
satisfy Pr. D. Stewart’s curiosity, I send a copy of the 
Sutherland Case, of which 1 beg his acceptance, 

“ That tract has become rare through a singular acci- 
dent: a great number of copies for the use of the Lords 
of Parl* was transmitted to eet od by sea, and was lost 
on the passage—this required a fresh supply from Scot- 
land. Not long ago I saw a copy in a sale Catalogue of 
Books, but so high priced that I had not the courage to 
come up to the price of a tract of my own. 

“ Prof. Stewart will observe, that having little time al- 
lowed me, I began with the fifth chapter, which contains 
the proof of my propositions ; and that fifth chapter was 

rinted before the rest of the tract was written. Should 

*r, S. think it worth his labour, I am willing to trust 
him with my own copy, which contains some marginal 
Notes ; but this must be under conditions that he tran- 
scribe them, and communicate them to no one else. 

“I have incidentally met with many illustrations of 
my hypothesis serving to confirm it, and I have never 
met with any thing to confute it: yet I am apt to be- 
lieve that, on the whole, I have gained few proselytes. 
The Court, which gave Judgement in favour of the 
Countess of Sutherland, went upon little collateral cir- 
cumstances, 

“1 ever am, with great esteem, 
“ Dr Sir, yours, &«., 


“ To Dr Blair. Day. DALRYMPLE.” 


John Pinkerton remarked that “this case, by 
Lord Hailes, abounds with important matter con- 
nected with the history and antiquities of Scot- 
land, and some of the first families of that king- 


dom.” It is drawn up with singular learning 
and ability. Tos. G, STEVENSON. 
Edinburgh. 


} 
| 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


Portraits AT OxrorD.—Horace Walpole, in a 
letter to George Montagu, relates a visit he made 
to Oxford on July 15, 1760. He says : — 


“T found nothing worth seeing except the colleges 
| themselves, painted glass, and a couple of crosiers. Oh, 

yes, in an old buttery at Christ Church I discovered two 
of the most glorious portraits by Holbein in the world, 
They call them Dutch heads. I took them down, washed 
them myself, and fetched out a thousand beauties.” 


He refers to these portraits again in his Anec- 
| dotes of Painting, 1762, vol. i. p. 59, where he 
' says in a note: — 


“In an old chapter-house at Christ Church, Oxford, 
I discovered two portraits admirably painted, and in the 
most perfect preservation, which certainly belonged to 
Henry VIII. The one an elderly the other a young 
man, both in black bonnets, as large as life. On the 
back of one is this mark, No. 22, ER ; on the other, No. 2, 
| KR. In a Catalogue of King Henry’s Pictures in the 
Augmentation Office, No. 25 is Frederic, Duke of Saxony ; 
No. 26 is Philip, Archduke of Austria, in all probability 
these very pictures. They have a great deal of the manner 
of Holbein ; certainly not inferior, but rather more bold 
and free. Frederic the Wise, Duke of Saxony, died in 
1525, about a year before Holbein came to England ; but 
the Archduke Philip died when Holbein was not above 
eight years of age, &c. 

“ Whoever painted the portraits at Oxford, they are 
two capital pictures.” 

Christ Church was founded by Wolsey, and 
endowed by Henry VIII. Were these pictures 
by Holbein, or by some of those Italian painters 
invited to England by Henry VIII.? There can 
be no difficulty in identifying these pictures so 
minutely described. If Walpole’s opinions as to 
the painter and subjects are correct, they are suffi- 
ciently interesting to be exhibited at South Ken- 
sington. But it is only in a similar /ocale that 
| some of the earlier portraits sought by the com- 
mittee are to be found. 


ALBERT BuTrTery. 


Court of Chancery. 





Portrait oF Brisnor Pripeavx.—I desire 
through you to inform the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition Committee that an original portrait of 
| John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, Rector of 
Exeter College, and chaplain to Prince Henry, 
King James L., and King Charles L., is still to be 
seen in some part of Exeter College, Oxford. 
There are also miniatures in existence of John 
Prideaux, Serjeant-at-Law, and his son, but they 
are not known which is which, unless the dress of 
the period would decide the point. Of the cele- 


brated Dean Prideaux of Norwich many portraits 
are extant; the most valuable is probably that 
now at Prideaux Place, Padstow. 

DEVONIENSIS. 
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THE GREAT BRIGHT AND BREECHES 
QUESTION. 

The paradise of Quakers in the North of Eng- 
land is the town of Darlington, called by Friends 
“ Dawlington,” in the county of Durham; Mr. 
Joseph Pease (the first Quaker that ever sat in 
Parliament), being returned with Mr. John Bowes 
for South Durham, in the election that followed 
the passing of the great Reform Bill. I saw both 
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those gentlemen appear on the hustings in Dar- | 


lington market-place when the official declaration 
of the poll was made. 


waistcoat, and buckled knee-breeches ; silk stock- 
ings, and low buckled shoes. He was further- 
more, as a knight of the shire, girt with a dress- 


Mr. Pease was arrayed in | 
a dark handsome dress—cutaway collarless coat, | 


sword in a superb cut steel scabbard ; and, even | 


then, he seemed much less fighty than I have 
seen the pugnacious tribune from Birmingham 
look. 
in a crowded House, a friend of mine who was 


I recollect also that when Mr. Pease sat | 


153 
“ Singing Cake” and “ Singing Loaf.” When 
consecrated, this bread became the “host” of 
the Roman Church. In the North of England, 
especially in districts where “ the ancient faith” 
still retains its hold, small rich currant cakes, fried 
in a pan over the fire, are called “Singing Hin- 
nies.’ Hinny, for Honey, is a common term of 
endearment in the north country.  G. HL of §. 
A SHropsuire PRovERB.— 
“ A spaniel, a wife, and a walnut-tree, 
The more they are beaten, the better they be.” 
A PEMBROKESHIRE ProverRs.— 
“ Eat an apple on going to bed, 
And you'll keep the doctor from earning his bread.” 
Joun Pavin PHItyies. 


Tue Frozen Horn oF Muncuavsen.—In your 


| early volumes there is much interesting matter 


anent this pleasantry of the Baron; showing that 
it was borrowed from our “old bokes.” In fur- 


| ther illustration thereof, here is another example 


present told me that the Hon. Quaker, in his deep | 


claret or mulberry suit was admitted to be the 
best dressed man in St. Stephen’s, looking for all 


from The Enemy of Idlenesse, 12mo: London, 
E. All-de for Jno. Tap, 1621. (Originally pub- 


| lished in 1568.) 


the world as if he had just come away from a | 


court levee. 
continues to boggle at breeches, his spirit will be 


I may add that if Friend Bright | 
| ters of all Sortes” : — 


- u eee. fl 
much moved to wrath if he go to “ Meeting” in | 


any of our retired northern dales where Quakers | 
. | these quarters you shall vnderstand, that one of our 


congregate: for there he will find that the patri- 
archal Friends tenaciously hold by their breeches, 
as a testimony against the modern vanity of 
trowsers. I often heard my father—who could 
not endure the idea of “ trowsers slutthering about 
his legs””—say that, when he was a boy, all the 
male population from three years old and up- 
wards, except sailors, wore cocked hats and knee- 
breeches ; and that, if a man was seen in trowsers, 
he was at once set gown as a mariner. Apropos 


of hats: my father used to say, that round hats | 


were imported from France by the “ Bucks ” about 
1780; and that when the innovation began to 
spread among all classes, John Wesley, who wore 
wig and cocked hat to the last, said, in one of his 
“ Conferences,” “TI don't like my preachers to 
wear round hats; they look too buckish.” But 
to return to the breeches: a venerable Quaker, 
who died in this town a few years ago, always 
indued his nether man in shorts: and not long 
since, a resident younger member of the Society 
appeared in knee-breeches and lace-up ankle- 
boots; and very well all the women said he 
looked—his leg being shapely, and the cut of his 
clothes irreproachable. G. H. or 8. 


Srveine Breap.—On page 237 of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for February 1866, under this head 
is given the explanation, “ Wafers of meal, so 
called because a psalm was appointed to be sung 
whilst they were making.” 


Sometimes it is called | 


Fullwood, the author, teaches in this book “a 
perfect platforme how to Endite Epistles and Let- 


“An Epistle of Mirth,” says he, “must bee indited 
with pleasant language. as to say thus: For newes in 


neighbours is lately returned from Turky, and hath tolde 
mee for a certainety that the great Turke doth altogether 
wallow in worldly pleasures, wherein he setteth his whole 
felicity. And amongst other his pastimes, he delighteth 
in singing and musitians, whome, at the beginning of 
Winter, he sendeth into a certaine country; so colde, 
that their voyces and tunes, as soone as they are out of 
their mouthes, doe continually remaine altogether frozen, 
vntill such time that the Winter be past : And when the 
Spring time approacheth, then this Great Turke, accom- 
panied with the Ladyes and Damsels of the country, 
causeth sundry great feasts and banquets to be made, re- 
maining there till the Sunne waxe warm. And then 
begin the voyces and tunes of the veare past to unfreeze 
and thawe, resounding very melodiously in the ayre 
throughout the whole country,” &e. 
A. G. 


CAMPBELL OF SCHAWFIELD: Lorp Lyon.—The 
following extract from the Caledonian Mercury, re- 
lative to the powers of the Lord Lyon, is cu- 
rious : — 

“ Edin. Jany 1, 1730. 

o Yesterday David Campbell, of Schawiield, Esq., was 
fined by the Honourable the Lyon-King-at-Arms in 100 
pounds, Seots, and had his chariot confiscate, for assuming 
a coat of arms he had no title to.” 

It is a pity that the arms were not described. 
Mr. Campbell figures in that clever poem, entitled 
“ Argyle’s Levee.” He was the right-hand man 
of his Grace, and had great influence consequently 
in Scotland. He it was that bought the large 
territory of Islay from the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Earl of Cawdor. J. M. 











Querics. 


Cuvurcn LIke A Drawixne Room. — Where is 
that church which was built in the last century, 
the builder avowing his intention to make it as 


like a drawing-room as possible? I have seen an 
engraving of it, but cannot remember in what 
book. Cyrit. 


In the Ordinances granted to the 
var 1365, appears the 


CLOSWORK.- 
Founders’ Company in the | 
following : — 

“ Also, that all the work in the said mystery called 
Closwork shall be made of good fine metal and no other.’ 

As the term “ Closwork” does not appear to be 
known to the trade at the present day, I shall be 
obliged by any information respecting it. 

. Winnram WILLiams. 





Eart or Derwenxtwater.—On Wednesday 
night last (Feb. 7) I was watching for some time 
a peculiarly beautiful appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis. On the ensuing morning, in the course 
of my parochial visits, I mentioned the pheno- 
menon to an old woman eighty-seven years of 
age. She said, “My grandmother used always to 
tell us children that the Northern Lights were 
seen for the first time on the ht before the exe- 
cution of the Earl of Derwentwater. They con- 
tinued all night, and the day itself of the execu- 
tion was one of terrible thunder and lightning. 
He was innocent of the crime for which he died.” 

Is there any record of a remarkable appearance 
of the Aurora, or of the thunder storm on the 
evening and day mentioned above ? 

The special connection in the minds of the com- 
mon people of the Aurora with the death of the earl 
shows the strong general feeling there must have 
been in his favour. Jounson Barry. 

Bishop Middleham. 

Gamine.—It is remarkable that this odious 
vice is never directly reprobated in the Holy 
Scriptures, although of course its sinfulness may 
be inferred. Was such a vice prevalent among 
the ancients? Was there betting at the Corin- 
thian races, or the Roman games: ©. BP. T. 





Hottanp Hovse: Gux-Fire.—There isa prac- 
tice at Holland House, stated to be of very long 
standing, of firing a gun every night at eleven 
o'clock. What is the origin of this custom, which 
is stated to be so much in favour with the in- 
habitants of Kensington, that when Lord Holland 
some years since ordered it to be discontinued, he 
was requested to revoke such order ? B. M. 

Mark on Cutna.—Is the letter A surmounted 
by a spread eagle a known mark on China? It 
occurs on a piece of rather early porcelain, painted 
with flowers, and well gilt ; the paste being 
something of the Dresden quality. I.C. J. 

Parisu Reersters anp Propate Covurts.—Is 
there no Member in the Parliament just assem- 
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bled who is willing to give a little of his timeto 
finding means for the preservation of the old 
parish registers, now gradually mouldering away, 
or being used for waste paper, as the case may be, 
in our various county parishes; and also for the 
indexing and arranging of the wills in the nu- 
merous old Probate Courts? That these can be 
kept in their pre sent disgraceful state is, to say 
the least of it, surprising. The subject is no new 
one; but has been often before brought forward, 
but without result. Parish registers and Courts 
of Probate have not show and glitter enough 
about them to catch the eye of a reformer. What 
this matter requires, is an M.P. who is not al- 
together devoted to Fenianism and the Cattle 
Plague—one who is Liberal enough to disturb the 
dust which covers these relics of the past, and 
Conservative enough to preserve and render useful 
the treasures thus concealed. K. R. C. 


PROFESSIONAL NIGHTMARE. — In a party con- 
sisting of four clergymen, the subject of clerical 
nightmare was broached, when all were found to 
have experienced the annoyance. Under the in- 
fluence of this dreadful visitant a clergyman 
imagines himself, for instance, in the desk making 





pulpit without a sermon; or at questionable places 
of amusement, which he has renounced; or too 
late upon important occasions when babies, brides, 
mourners, and congregations demand his attend- 
ance. As dogs, cats, poultry, and human beings 
have their peculiar flea, no doubt other professions 
undergo an appropriate torment. Can any re- 
markable cases be brought forward ? Why, by- 
the-way, is it called nightmare, as this disturber 
of the pe ace probably never assumes such a form? 
It is said to be occasioned by pressure on a nerve 
from indigestion or lying on the back. C. P. T. 


2 vain search for the prayers or lessons; or in the 


QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES WANTED.— 

1. Xerxes, who crowned his steersman in the morning, 
and beheaded him in the evening. Authority ? 

2. After the Trojans had been wandering long in the 
Mediterranean Sea, espying land, they cried “ Italy! 
Italv!” Reference in Homer ? 

\ucustus in his feasts had trifles for some, gold for 
others. Reference ? 

4, John Protiborski, Baron of Scharrow, laid on the 
rack, cut out his own tongue lest he should retract, Can 
any authority be given for this ? 

5. As they said of the Grecians in the Epigram, “ Whom 
they thought invulnerable, we shoot at,” &c. Where is 
this epigram to be found ? 

6. Munster, lying sick, pointed to his sores, and said 
“These are God’s gems for his beloved.” Who and 
where ? 

7. The two laurels in Rome, one flourishes as the other 
withers. Allusion ? 

8. Can any one guide to the meaning of this reference, 


“ Heil. Mic. p. 876” ? 








RESEARCH. 
Rovnp Towrrs.—Neither in Dr. Petrie’s work 
on Ecclesiastical Architecture in Ireland, nor in 
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‘ther works, can I find any account of how com- 
munication was effected between the various stages 
of the round towers. Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me such information ? 

J.B. Warte. 

Scorcn Wiits.—Is there any means of examin- 
ing Scotch wills, as in our inquiry office at the 
Court of Probate? Have they ever been arranged 

nd indexed at Edinburgh or elsewhere ? 
B.C. L. 

Porms BY THE Eart or Surrey, etc. — In the 
Bibliotheca Anglo- Poetic a, art. GOO, the following 
work was offered for sale :— 

* Farl of Surrey. A Collection of Manuscript Poems 
in the hand-writing of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, including 
many by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyat. Folio, pp. 210, 842. 

Who is the present possessor of this poetical 
manuscript volume ? J. ¥ 

Barnsbury. 


Mueries With Answers. 


Stange Parases.—Perhaps some of your readers 
will be good enough to explain the origin of the 
phrases “to box Harry” and “whip the cat,” 
which mean the same thing, and that of being 
“up at Harwich.” A. D. 

[If we may believe Master Jon Bee (Sportsman's 


Slang), “To box Harry is to go without v ictuals. Con- 
fined truants (he adds), without fire, fought or boxed an 


old figure, nicknamed Harry, which hung up in their 


rison, to keep heat.” Among commercial travellers, the 
term implies dinner and tea at one meal. 

According to Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, the phrase, 
* Whip the Cat, alludes to an operative who works at a 
private house by the day, and is used by tailors and car- 
pente rs.” 
+} 


Jon Bee, however, informs us, that “ Whipping 
ve Cat has reference to mechanics idling their time: 
lerived from the practice of bricklayers’ men, who, when 
repairing the pantiles, sneak into the adjacent cutters, 
wetending to be in pursuit of and whipping the Tom 
its and their moll rows!” 
Works of John Taylor, the Water poet, where it is used 


as a jocular phrase for sickness from intoxication : — 


The saying occurs in the 






‘And when his wits are in the weiting shrunke, 

You may not say hee’s drunke though he be drunke, 
For though he be as drunke as any rat, 

He hath but catcht a fox, or whipt the cat.” 





A vai o— 
“'To beare an envy, base and secretly, 
lis counted wisdome, and great policy. 
To be a drunkard, and the cat to whip, 
Is called the king of all good fellowship.” 
he other saying, “Being up at Harwich,” 
main a query. | 


must re- 


SHAKSPEARE AND Lorp Bacon.—lI shall be 
)bliged if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will 
kindly lend me, or, by favouring me with title 
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and name of publisher, enable me to obtain, a 
book published some years since (by, I think, an 
American lady), promulgating the notion that 
Lord Bacon may have been the author of Shak- 
speare’s plays. "I have not appended my usual 
initial to a query which might expose me, if 
suspected of heresy in the direction of its bearing, 
to the risk, if not the certainty, of “ extradition” 
from orthodox literary society ! Q. 

L rhe volume designed to rob Shaksp« are of his literary 
clories was written in America, and published in England. 
It is entitled The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspeare 
Unfolded. By Delia Bacon. With a Preface by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Lond., Groombridge, 1857, 8vo. For a cri- 
tical notice of this work, see The Atheneum of April 11 

1857, p. 461. 

Lord Palmerston (says a writer in Fraser’s Magazine 
for Nov. 1865) “was tolerably well up in the chief Latin 
and English classics ; but he entertained one of the most 
extraordinary paradoxes touching the greatest of them 
that was ever broached by a man of his intellectual 
calibre. He maintained that the plays of Shakspeare 
were really written by Bacon, who passed them off under 
the name of an actor for fear of compromising his pro- 
fessional prospects and philosophic gravity. Only last 
year, when this subject was discussed at Broadlands, 
Lord Palmerston suddenly left the room, and speedily 
returned with a small volume of dramatic criticisms, in 
which the same theory (originally started by an Ameri- 
was supported by supposed analogies of thought 
‘There,’ said he, ‘read that, and you 
When the positive testi- 
mony of Ben Jonson, in the verses prefixed to the edition 


can lady 
and expression. 
will come over to my opinion.’ 


of 1623, was adduced, he remarked : ‘Oh, those fellows 
always stand up for one another; or he may have been 
deceived like the rest.’ The argument had struck Lord 
Palmerston by its ingenuity, and he wanted leisure fora 


searching exposure of its groundlessness.” | 


ExizasetH Barrerr Brownrxe.—Can yor 
inform me when was the first appearance of any 
poetical work by the late Mrs. Barrett Browning ? 
A prore work, Essay on Mind, appeared in 18 
(I believe), but I have seen it stated that some 
verses of hers appeared at a still earlier period, 
and I should be glad to know when this was. 

Could any of your correspondents kindly con- 
tribute any information they may possess relative 
to this most interesting lady and true poetess ? 

J. 8. D. 





[Elizabeth Barrett Browning commenced her literary 
career, while still in her teens, by several contributions 
to the leading periodicals of the day. Her earliest sepa- 
rate works were, An Essay on Mind, 12mo, 1826, and a 
translation of the Prometheus of schylus, 12mo, 1833, 
Most biographical dictionaries published since 1861 con- 
tain some account of this gifted lady. Consult also 
the Gent. Mag. for August, 1861, p. 215; the Atheneum 
of July 6, 1861, p. 19, and the Guardian newspaper of 
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July 10, 1861, pp. 646, 659. For a graphic notice of | 
Mrs. Browning, see Miss Mitford's Recollections of a | 
Literary Life, and Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of 
Dee, 3, 1853, p. 361.) 


cattle plague. I believe, if fairly tried, it would 
pa successful, acting as a preventive or prophy- 
actic; but there is the same Naamanic spirit 
abroad as in days of yore, and through careless- 


| ness and want of faith in this simple remedy, it 


Anoyymovs Works.—lI possess a quarto pam- 
phlet called : — 

(1.) “A Brief Conceit of English Policy ;” or, as the 
title-page expresses it, “ A Compendium or Brief Exa- 
mination of certain Ordinary Complaints,” &c. Printed 
by Thos. Marshe, 1581. 

The dedication to Queen Elizabeth is signed 
“W.S.” It is in the form of dialogue between a 
Doctor and a Knight, and in black-letter. Who 
is “W.S.,” and is anything known of this pub- 
lication, or of the following works ? — 

(2.) “The Contre-Guise; or pretended Title and am- 
bitious Proceedings of the Guises. Printed for T. Woolfe, 
1589.” 

(3.) “ Albion’s England. A Poem.” 

In black-letter: my copy contains four books, 
but the title-page is lost, and possibly some sheets 
at the end. 

(4.) “ The History of Titana and Theseus.” 1636. 
Black-letter. 


Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 

[1. A Briefe Conceipte of English Policy, is by William | 
Strafford, regarding whom nothing is known. This tract 
was reprinted in 1751, accompanied by a Preface to prove | 
that it was written by William Shakspeare, Gent. This 
faney was exposed in Dr. Farmer's Essay on the Learning 
of Shakspeare, pp. 81—84, ed. 1821. Strafford's pam- 
phlet is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. i. Vide 
Wood's Fasti (by Bliss), i. 378 ; Collier's Bibliog. Account 
of Early English Literature, ii. 378 ; and Bohn’s Lowndes, | 
p. 2488. 

2. The only notice of The Contre-Guise we have met 
with is in Herbert's Ames, ii. 1176. It seems extremely 
rare, and is unnoticed by Lowndes. 

3. Albion's England is by William Warner. The first 
edition (1586) as well as the second (1589), and the third 
(1596), were all in black-letter. We suspect that our 
correspondent has only a fragment of this amusing and 
important work. For some account of the author, see 
Wood’s Athene Oxon. i. 765—773 (Bliss) ; Perey’s 
Reliques, ii. 261, ed. 1812; and Craik’s History of the 
English Language and Literature, i. 521, ed, 1861, 

4. The Historie of Titana and Theseus is by William 
Bettie. A notice of this curious work will be found in 
The British Bibliographer, ii. 436, | 


Srris=Tar Water.—Will you be kind enough 
to assist me and some friends of mine to the ori- 
gin and derivation of the word “ Siris ”—a name | 
given by Bishop Berkeley to his work on the 
Virtues of Tar Water, published 1744? I have 
used the remedy for some years as an antizymotic 
against scarlet and typhus fevers with great suc- 
cess ; and lately have tried it and recommended it 
to my country friends to arrest the progress of the 





has never yet had a fair chance. I have lately 
sce it in the hands of two medical men both 
seeping cows, and they speak favourably of its 
effects. Jno. WETHERFIEDD. 

1, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

P.S. The tar is given in a concentrated form to 
the bovine patients, either in gruel or in the form 
of a ball, mixed with charcoal, another powerful 
antiseptic. 

[ The origin of the name may probably be found in the 
following passage in Bishop Berkeley’s Farther Thoughts 
on Tar Water ; a Second Letter to T— P—, Esq. Works, 
ed. 1820, iii. p. 440 — 

“ The virtue of tar-water, flowing like the Nile from 
a secret and occult cause, brancheth into innumerable 
channels, conveying health and relief wherever it is ap- 
plied ; nor is it more easy and various in its use, than 
copious in quantity. 

—taken in connection with the following note on the word 
Nile : — 

“The Nile was by the ancient Egyptians called Siris, 
which word also signifies in Greek a chain, though not so 
commonly used as Sira.” | 


VALENTINES.—Pray, Sir, give us the best mean- 
ing of Valentine’s Day? Who was he? Low is 
he connected with “ Brandons,” or “Jour des 
Brandons,” when the young girl was called “ Va- 
lentine”’ in old France ? Omicron. 

[In spite of the labours of Brand, Douce, and other 
antiquaries, the origin of valentines, and of the observ- 
ance of Valentine’s Day, is involved in great obscurity. 


| Our correspondent will find, in the Popular Antiquities of 


Brand, a great deal of curious information upon the sub- 


ject, pointing to the connection which exists between our 


Valentine’s Day custom and the Lupercalia of the Romans 
on the 15th February. Douce, in his Jilustrations of 
Shakspeare (ii. 252-8), furnishes additional information 
upon the same point, and quotes some old French songs 
to show that, when Ash Wednesday happened to fall on 
St. Valentine's Day, the knights and their ladies as- 
sembled in the afternoon, the morning being necessarily 
devoted to pious purposes. Our correspondent may also 
be referred to our 1* S. vy. 55, 128, 148; vii. 281; x. 5; 
and to our 3'4 S. iii, 169; but more particularly p, 128, 
where Omicron will find some explanation of Valantin 
in the sense of sweetheart, as it is still used in Normandy. | 


“Tue Garpen oF PLEasurK.” —I have in my 
possession a book, printed in black-letter in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth: the running title of 
which is “ The Garden of Pleasure,” and the title, 
after a Dedication and an Epistle to the Reader, 
Sayings and Deedes notable, as well Grave as Plea- 
sant. The title-page and the commencement of 
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“the Epistle Dedicatorie,” are missing; my copy 
commencing with a leaf marked A ilij (for it is 


| 


not paged), the first line of which is “ clareth hir | 


sharpness of wit, learning, and me—” 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
ation respec ting it ? 
who will have the kindness to send me a written | 


copy of the title-page, and the beginning of the | 


“ Epistle Dedicatorie,”’ it would lay me under an 
obligation for which i should endeavour to make 
some suitable return. Wutriam Duane. 

Philadelphia. 

| This work is extremely rare, and is not to be found in 
the Catalogues of the British Museum. The name of the 
author is James Sandford, or § 
the title-page is given in Bohn’s Lowndes’s Bibliogra- 
pher’s Manual, p. 2188, | 


Sir Josuva’s Mrs. 
se readers tell me whether the ture of Mrs. 
Baldwin, by Sir Joshua Reynolds (No. 74, in the 
ublished collection of his works), is in Lord 
eosioasmats Collection? And to what family 
the lady belonged ? Frances C, CHILpe. 

| This picture which, in Leslie and Tom Taylor’s Life 
and Times of Sir Joshua Reynoids (ii. 363), is described 
as a charming composition —“ lovely in colour and in 
perfect preservation”—is now at Bowood. The lady, 
who as one of the “lions” of her day was known as 
“The Fair Greek,” was the wife of the English Consul at 
Smyrna, In the authority we have just quoted, it is 
said (p. 350) :—* This lady was probably no true Greek, 
but one of the old English colony, long established at 
Smyrna, and semi-orientalised by habits and intermix- 
ture of races,” | 


CLEereEstory. — Be so good as to give me the 
meaning and true pronunciation of “clerestory” ? 
Should the first syllable be pronounced as if it 
were clear story, or is there a connection between 
clere, or clerk, and story ? Omicron. 

| Parker, in his Glossary of Gothic Architecture, spells 
it clear-story, and explains it as “ any window, row of 
windows, or openings in the upper part of a building ; or 
of a wall or screen.” It is usually applied to the upper 
part of the central aisle of a church in which windows 
are formed above the roofs of the side aisles, &c. | 


St. Bennet Fixx, THREADNEEDLE STREET. — 
Where can reference be made to the registers of 
this church, which was demolished in 1846, at 
the time of the rebuilding the Royal Exchange 
after its destruction by fire ? kk. M. 

| We think it very probable that the registers, as well 
as the sepulchral tablets of this church, were removed to 
that of St. Peter le Poer, Old Broad Street, which is in 
union with St. Bennet Fink. | 


Sanford, and the reading of 


Baipwiyn.— Can any of 


Can any | 
give me any inform- | 
If it is accessible to any one | 


Replies. 
WIGTON PEERAGE. 
(3*4 8. viii. 291.) 

I observe no reply has yet been made to this 
| query, unless it has been sent direct to the gene 
In case it has not been done, and although your 
correspondent J. M. would have been by. far the 
best person to treat the matter, I can so far supply 
the omission with the following facts, as I happen 
to have a personal knowledge of the districts 


| where the possessions of this ancient family are 


situated. 

There were two creations of the earldom; the 
oldest in 1542, by King David Bruce in the person 
of Malcolm Fleming, the faithful follower of his 
renowned father, and not less devoted to the cause 
of David, for whom he fought at the disastrous 
battles of Halidon and Durham, and likewise (as 
the accurate Lord Hailes informs us), shared the 
long and dreary captivity of his royal master in 
the Tower of London. : 

The principal “Comitatus,” or earldom, con- 
sisted of the shire of Wigton in the south-west of 
Scotland, but Malcolm Fleming likewise held large 
possessions carved out of the forfeited estates of 
the Comyns on the borders of Dunbarton and 
Stirlingshires, by grant from King Robert Bruce, 
part of which (Cumbernauld) still remains in the 
family. By his marriage with one of the co-heir- 
esses of the de Bygris, ‘hereditary sheriffs of Lan- 
arkshire, from the days of Malcolm the Maiden, 
he likewise acquired the once wide domain of 
Biggar, now reduced to a mere “ superiority,” as 
Scotch lawyers call it, except that the family still 
hold the patronage of the collegiate kirk of Biggar, 
founded in 1545 by Malcolm Lord Fleming. 

With this earl, or his immediate desce »ndants, the 
title seems to have become extinct, as we find on 
record the following writs: —1. A Charter by 
Robert IL. (Reg. Mag. Sig. 102, 39), confirming a 
grant by “Thomas Fleming, Nepos” (7. e. either 
grandson or nephew, for the Latin word was con- 
vertible then in Scottish deeds), “ and heir of 
Maleolm, Earl of Wigton, to Gilbert Kennedy, 
Knight, of the town of Kirkintilloch,” and (2), a 
Charter in 1399, by Robert LI. confirming a 
charter of “ David Fleming, Lord of Bygar and 
of Lenye” (i. e. Kirkintilloch), granting Lands to 
“the Chapel of the Virgin in the Burgh of Kirk- 
intilloch.” From this time during the next two 
centuries we + freque nt mention in Scottish 


history of the “ Lords Fleming of Biggar,” but no 
more mention of the earldom. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 


James VI. created the second earldom in the per- 
son of the then Lord Fleming, and it fell into 
abeyance in 1747, on the death of John, the sixth 
earl, whose only child Lady Clementina, by her 
marriage with Charles, tenth Lord Elphinstone, 





carried the estates into that family. Her only son 
John, the eleventh lord, held them during his life, 
but on his death, the title of Elphinstone devolved 
on his elder son John, while the Wigton estates 
passed under an entail to his second son, the Hon. 
Charles Elphinstone, afterwards the well known 
Admiral Fleeming of Biggar and Cumbernauld, 
M.P. for Stirlingshire, and Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, who died in 1840. I am not certain 
whether the admiral’s only son, John Elphinstone- 
Fleeming succeeded his cousin John, thirteenth 
Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, or if 
he predeceased him. Be this as it may, they both 
died without issue, and the title of Elphinstone, 
with a portion of the Fleeming estates, has passed 
to a collateral branch. 

I do not know to whom F. J. J. alludes under 
the title of “the last recognised earl,” two gene- 
rations back, being pretty certain that there has 
been no “ recognition ”’ of the earldom of Wigton 
at the various elections of the Scottish representa- 
tive peers at Holyrood since 1747. 

A good many months ago, however, I happened, 
in looking through Burke’s Landed Gentry (ed. 
1846-8), to light upon the pedigree of a family, 
** Gyll of Wyrardisbury,” where I found a state- 
ment that on 13th October, 1794, the then repre- 
sentative — 

“William Gyll, Esquire, Captain 2nd Regiment Life 
Guards, and Equerry to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex,” 
espoused “Lady Harriet Flemyng only child of the Rt. 
Hon. Hamilton Flemyng, last Earl of Wigtoun,” and had 
issue, &c. 


And in a foot-note, that this soi-disant earl was 

“Son of Charles Ross, eighth earl, and grandson of 
James Flemyng of Castlane, Ireland, who was son of 
James Flemyng of Ray, and grandson of Alexander Fle- 
ming, fourth son of John, first Earl of Wigtoun.” 





Strange to say, the “Capt. in the 2nd Life 
Guards ” does not appear in the Army Lists of 
the day, either in the Horse or Foot Guards. 

Knowing as I did that Ireland has been the 
fruitful soil whence our manufacturers of pedi- 
grees and claimants of dormant Scottish peerages, 
have for the last half century drawn their mate- 
rials, I dismissed these assertions as to the Wigton 
peerage with a mere passing notice, until reminded 
of their bearing on the subject, by seeing your 
correspondent’s query. ; , 

There is certainly some similarity in the names 
of the persons in the pedigree and those mentioned 
by F. J. J.; but if Burke is right in his assertion 
that the Lady Harriett was only child of the last 
earl, I fear that the gallant colonel can only make 
out a female descent, which will not serve his pur- 
pose, the real peerage having failed for this very 
want—heirs male. Ane1o-Scotvs. 
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THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 
(3 S. ix. 29.) 


I have no doubt that Firznorxrns is right in 
taking this legend in its literal sense, as recording 
a bond fide act of some ancestor of the Mores of 
More Hall in destroying, as suggested by Ellis, a 
wolf or some other wild beast that had been the 
terror of the neighbourhood. The correctness of 
this explanation is supported by the fact, that 
similar tales of corresponding feats of deliverance 
from the ravages of noxious animals are extant in 
other parts of the country, some of which are 
proved to be founded on fact by extant records 
confirmatory of the tradition. The most remark- 
able of these is the story of the worme, or serpent, 
of Linton in Roxburghshire, slain by Sir John 
Somerville, the founder of that noble family in 
Scotland, about the year 1174. He was the 
second son of Roger de Somerville, fifth baron of 
Whichenour and Bartane in Sta‘fordshire, and 
entered the service of Malcolm IV., King of Scot- 
land, by whose brother, William the Lion, he 
was promoted to the post of Grand Falconer, and 
received a grant of the lands and barony of Lin- 
ton for the above-mentioned exploit, of which a 
curious narrative is given in a family history, 
entitled a Memorie of the Somervills, written 
by James, the eleventh lord, a.p. 1679: — 

“In the parochene of Lintoune,” he writes, “ within 
the sheriffdome of Roxburghe, ther happened to breed 
ane hydeous monster in the forme of a worme, soe called 
and esteemed by the country people (but in effect has 
been a serpente or some suche other creature), in length 
three Scots yards, and somewhat bigger than ane ordi- 
nary man’s leg, &c. This creature being a ter- 
rour to the country people, had its den in a hollow piece 
of ground, on the syde of a hill, south-east from Lin 
toune Church, some more than a myle, which unto this 
day is knoune by the name of the Worme’s glen, where 
it used to rest and shelter itself; but when it sought 
after prey, then it would wander a myle or two from its 
residence and make prey of all sort of bestiall that came 
in its way, which it easily did because of its lownesse, 
creeping amongst the peat, heather or grasse, wherein 
that place abounded much, by reasone of the meadow- 
ground and a large flow-moss, fit for the pasturage of 
many cattell . Soe that the whole countrymer 
thereabout wer forced to remove ther bestiall and trans 
port them 3 or 4 myles from the place, leaving the 
country desolate, neither durst any person goe to tl 
church or mercat, upon that rod for fear of this beast.” 

Somerville happening to come to Jedburgh, 01 
the king’s business, found the inhabitants full 
stories about the wonderful beast. 

“The people who had fled ther for shelter, told so 
many lies, as first that it increased every day. and wa 
beginning to get wings; others pretended to have see 
it in the night, and asserted it was full of fyre, and u 
tyme would throw it out, &c., with a thousand other 
ridiculous stories.” 


Somerville determined to see the monster, and 
accordingly rode to the glen about sunrise, when 
he was told it generally came forth. THe had not 
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to wait long till he perceived it crawl out of its 


den. When it observed him, it raised itself up 
ani stared at him for some time without ven- 
turing to approach, whereupon he drew nearer to 
observe it more closely, on which it turned round 
and slunk into its lair. 

Satisfied that the beast was not so dangerous as 
reported, he resolved to destroy it, but as every 
one declared that neither sword nor dagger had 
any effect on it, and that its venom would destroy 
any one that came within its reach, he prepared a 
spear double the ordinary length, plated with 
iron, four feet from the point, on which he placed 
a slender iron wheel, turning on its centre. On 
this he fastened a lighted peat, and exercised his 
horse with it for several days until it showed no 
fear or dislike to the fire and smoke. He then 
repaired to the den, and on the worme appearing, 
his servant set fire to the peat, and putting spurs 
to his horse, he rode full at the beast. The speed 
at which he advanced caused the wheel to spin 
round and fanned the peat intoa blaze. He drove 
the lance down the monster's throat full a third 
part of its length, when it broke, and he left the 
animal writhing in the agonies of death. A re- 
presentation of the gallant deed was carved in 
relief on a slab of stone and placed above the door 
of Linton Church, where it may still be seen, but 
it is now so greatly defaced and worn by time that 
the form of the animal cannot be distinctly traced. 
A drawing made many years ago has, however, 
been engraved and inserted in the edition of the 
Memorie published by Ballantyne at Edinburgh 
in two vols. 8vo, 1815: where the animal looks 
very like a wolf, and has no resemblance what- 
ever to a serpent. 

The above is stated by the old lord to be the 
true version, but he adds that many of the country 
people attribute the exploit to Sir William Somer- 
ville, the son of Sir John, quoting the following 
lines, which they assert were engraved above the 
effigy on Linton Church : — 

“Wud Willie Somervill 
Slew the worme of Wormandaill, 
For whilke he got a’ the landes o’ Lintoune, 
And sax myles them about.” 

But this he maintains to be a popular error, the 
royal charter conferring Linton being dated 1174, 
and William his son, the second baron, not having 
succeeded till 1250. 

In memory of this feat, and of the means em- 
ployed, the family of Somerville still bear for their 
crest a wyvern or dragon, vert on a wheel, or. 

The editor of the Memorie of the Somervills 
gives, in a note, another popular rhyme, which he 
erroneously identifies with the Linton adventure. 
As printed it runs: — 

“The wode Laird of Laristone 
Slew the worm of Worms glen, 
And wan all Linton Parochene.” 
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But Laristone is in Liddisdale, and was the 
ancient seat of the chief of the clan or sept of the 
Elliots, and the lines, I have little doubt, have 
reference to a distinct deed of valor performed by 
some chieftain of that house; for hard by Laris- 
tone there is a small stream or burn running into 
the Leddell, very near its source, through a ravine, 
which still bears the name of the Worme’s cleugh 
or glen, and is now included in the lands of the 
Duke of Buccleugh. 

The family of Elliot of Laristone was of some 
distinction on the Scottish Border, but is now 
extinct. If any reader of “N. & Q.” can con- 
tribute particulars of its genealogy and history, he 
will confer a benefit on lovers of local antiquities, 
and perchance throw some light on its connection 
with the story of this other worme. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the preface to the ballad of 
Kempion ( Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, vol. ii. 
p. 84), refers to several legends of the slaughter of 
wormes, or noxious beasts, as being still current 
on the Borders, such as the Laidley Worm of 
Bamborough ; “ the monstrous worm or serpent” 
slain by Sir John Conyers of Sockburn, co. Dur- 
ham, now represented by Sir Edward Blackett 
(Blount’s Ancient Tenures, Beckworth’s edition, 
p- 200); and the worm killed by Pollard of Pol- 
lard’s Lands near Bishop Auckland. (Ibid, 201.) 
Then we have the traditional history of the dragon 
of Mordiford, in Herefordshire, killed by a con- 
demned malefactor, who, however, perished him- 
self in the encounter (“ N. & Q.” 3" S. vii. 210), 
and other tales of a similar character on the Con- 
tinent, referred to at p. 158 of the same volume. 

So many concurrent stories of deliverance from 
the ravages of wild beasts, magnified by rustic 
wonder into fire-breathing serpents and winged 
dragons, go far to prove that the exploit of More 
of More Hall refers to a bond fide action of the 
same character. It may well be supposed that 
six or seven centuries ago, when much of the 
country was covered with forest and swamp, ten- 
anted by wolves, wild boars, and wild cattle, 
against which the rude weapons of a country 
people afforded but poor protection, the destruction 
of a beast of extraordinary ferocity would be es- 
teemed an act of devotion for the public good, 
similar to the destruction of the Lernean Hydra, 
the Erymanthean Boar, or the Nemzan lion by 
Hercules. 

How prone men of undoubted courage were, in 
former days, to exaggerate the danger of such en- 
counters, may be gathered from the narrative of 
some of the early Crusaders *, who, falling in with 
a large monitor lizard ( Varanus arenarius, Dum. 
and Bibron, on the coast of Syria), attacked and 
slew it, with as much laudation of their prowess 


* The story is told in one of the early volumes of the 
Hakluyt Society, which is not at hand to refer to. 
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as if it had been the dragon of Wantley itself, 
although every oriental traveller knows that it is 
easily killed by a few slight blows with a cane or 
riding whip. W. E. 


THE OTELLE. 
(3°¢ S. ix. 77.) 

The shield of arms which “is introduced on 
either side” of the fine brass in Topcliffe church, 
Yorkshire, is engraved from the original in my 
Heraldry (edition 3rd, p. 461); and in the ad- 
mirable etching of the brass itself by the Messrs. 
Waller, which appears in their most valuable 
volume, the same shield is represented with the 


customary exact accuracy of those able artists. | 


Whether the bearing upon this shield was in- 
tended to be a peg-top, or a whipping-top, I do 
not pretend to determine; but I must consider 
it to represent one or the other, and I confess 
that I see no reason for rejecting the blazon—“ a 
chevron between three peg-tops.” 

D. P. holds this bearing to be “the Otelle” 
but he admits that he does “ not know any Eng- 
lish work except this of Topcliffe in which the 
Otelle occurs,”’—while he also states that he has 
‘met with it on the Continent,” but once only. 
The Topeliffe shield, accordingly, can be com- 
pared with no known and admitted example of 
the Otelle in England; and the solitary foreign 
example I have not seen. The words of Menes- 
trier, quoted by D. P., and his figure of an 
almond-shaped device having its pointed extre- 
mity upwards, do not affect the charge upon the 
Topeliffe shield, nor do we thus obtain any very 
clear authoritative definition what the “ Otelle ” 
of continental heraldry may be like: much less 
can any inference be drawn from Menestrier that, 
in English heraldry, any such device as the 
“ Otelle” was ever known. 

On the other hand, the three tops (“ peg” or 
“whipping ”) borne by De Topelyfte of Topcliffe, 
are in such exact accordance with the heraldic 
taste and feeling of the time (4.p. 1391), that the 
circumstance of there being (so far as I am aware) 
no parallel example to corroborate such a bearing 
is altogether a matter of indifference. I enclose 
an impression of my outline of the Topecliffe 
shield, which I must continue to regard as a most 
characteristic example of the group in which the 
Trumpington brass (a century older) has a place 
of honour. CHARLES Bovrett. 


ST. JAMES’S LUTHERAN CHAPEL. 


(3 S, viii. 589; ix. 69.) 


I possess a small folio pamphlet (printed in 
small type in double columns) of twenty-one 
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pages in addition to the title-page, and two pages 
occupied by “The Author's Apology,” and en- 
titled 
“ A Full Answer to the Depositions; And to all othe: 
the Pretences and Arguments whatsoever, concerning 
the Birth of the Prince of Wales. The Intreague thereof 
detected. The whole design being set forth, with the 
| way and manner of doing it. Whereunto is annexed, a 
Map or Survey Engraven of St James’s Palace, and the 
Convent there: Describing the place wherein it is sup 
posed the true Mother was delivered: With the parti- 
cular Doors and Passages through which the Child wa- 
convey’d to the Queen’s Bed-Chamber. London: Printed 
for Simon Burgis, 1689.” 


’ 


On the “Map or Survey” mentioned in this 
title is shown the “ Convent ” (occupying the site 
now the fore-court of Marlborough House), the 
“ Chappell” (now the German chapel), with the 
“Closset above ” (the “ royal pew ” referred to by 
Mr. Boun), and the other parts of St. James's 
Palace. The course by which it was asserted 
that the alleged supposititious child “ was convey’d 
to the Queen’s Bed-Chamber” is indicated on 
the plan by dotted lines. A portion of this course 
was through the “ closset” of the chapel, to which 
access was gained by a staircase then existing on 
the northern side. The plan of the chapel closet 
and adjoining house (now the organist’s residence) 
on this “ Map” correspond exactly to the existing 
buildin z. 

There can be no doubt of the present Lutheran 
chapel having been “the Queene’s chapel,” so 
often mentioned by Pepys in his Diary, as used 
for Roman Catholic worship for the accommoda- 
tion of Catherine of Braganza and her suite ; and 
that it continued to be applied to the same use 
during the reign of James II. It was subse- 
quently, I conjecture, appropriated as a place of 
worship for such of the followers or domestics of 
the reigning king as professed different forms of 
faith from those of the Anglican Church; since, 
as lately as 1834, a “ Dutch chapel” (in which a 
French service was also performed at another 
hour of the day) was maintained in the middle 
court of St. James's Palace, to which it had pro- 
bably been removed on the dedication of the pre- 
sent German chapel to the Lutheran ounlin, 
soon after the arrival of George I. In conclusion, 
may I ask Mr. Bonn to be kind enough to inform 
us on what authority he makes the statement 
that “several of the Royal Family have been 
christened there” —z. e. in the Lutheran chapel? 
I am aware of the chapel having been occasion- 
ally used for Anglican worship at such times as 
the chapel, next the colour court, was under re- 


| pair. It was so used eight years ago, when I was 


present at every Anglican service performed in it; 
but unless it took place at such a time, it seems 
very unlikely that any member of the Royal 
Family was baptized there. 

W. H. Husk. 
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The German Chapel, formerly called the Queen’s 


Chapel, was erected for the use of Henrietta | 
Maria, after her marriage to Charles I, in the | 
court now called the Friery. The imprudent | 


erection of this chapel in a puritanical age is in- 
timately connected with the domestic dissensions 
of Charles, and gave great offence to his subjects. 
The number of priests congregated here under the 
direction of Cardinal Howard, her majesty’s al- 
moner, and their interference in the private con- 
cerns of the state, were a constant source of 
annoyance to his majesty. When, on one occa- 
sion, they sent to complain to him that the chapel 
at St. James’s was progressing but slowly to- 
wards completion: “Tell them,” he said, petu- 


lantly, “that if the queen’s closet” (where they | 


then said mass) “is not large enough, they may 
use the great chamber; and if the great chamber 
is not wide enough, they may make use of the 
garden ; and if the garden will not suit their pur- 
pose, they may go to the park, which is the 
fittest place of all.” Brayley, in his Londiniana 
(ii. 304), tells us that the chapel was erected for 
Catherine of Braganza. He says “the first stone 
was laid by Don Carlos Colonna; and the Queen 
first heard mass there on Sunday, the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1662; when Lady Castlemaine, though a 
rotestant, attended her as one of the maids of 
eee” From this statement it would appear, 
that the chapel was rebuilt for Charles II.’s queen, 
which seems hardly likely. It is more probable 
that it was only refitted for Roman Catholic use : 
the interregnum had no doubt swept away its 
altar and its ornaments. It was in this chapel 
that James II., two days after the death of his 
brother Charles, openly insulted the prejudices of 
his people and infringed the sanctity of the laws, 
by publicly attending mass; surrounded by all 
the insignia of royalty, and the splendid para- 
phernalia of the Romish Church. He was at- 
tended, both to and from the chapel, by the band 
of gentlemen pensioners, his life guards, several 
of the nobility, as well as by the knights of the 
garter in the collars of their order. 

The German Chapel was originally situated in 
the interior of the palace of St. James's. It was 
founded by Queen Anne and her consort, Prince 
George of Denmark, about the year 1700; when 
two chaplains, a reader, and the necessary officers, 
were appointed to it. The German congregation 
first took possession of the present chapel in 1781 ; 
which up to that time, and since it had ceased to 
be a Roman Catholic chapel, had been the Dutch 
and French Protestant chapel. A “ List of the 
Chaplains of the German Royal Chapel since its 
first establishment” may be seen in Mr. J. 8S. 
Burn’s [istory of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and 
other Foreign Protestant Refugees settled in England, 
8yo, 1846, p. 236. 

Epwarp F. Rr savtrr. 
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Your correspondents are referred to my History 
of the Foreign Protestant Refugees (pp. 156, 235) 
for particulars of this chapel, founded about 1700 
by Queen Anne and her consort. Much of the 
information I obtained from the venerable Dr. 
Kuper, the last and sole chaplain. It will be 
there seen that, in 1781, the German congrega- 
tion exchanged chapels with the French Chapel 
Royal. When the French Chapel Royal was burnt 
down in 1809, the congregation used the German 
chapel; commencing service at 10 o'clock, and 
making room for the Germans at half-past 11. 
The registers, comprised in two quarto books, in- 
tituled Kirchenbuch der Koniglichen deutschen Hof 
Capelle in St. James's, are now with the Registrar- 
General in Somerset House. Joun S. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 


THE PALLIUM. 
(3" S,. viii. 454; ix. 63.) 


In my former communication, I rejected as un- 
founded an opinion founded upon certain expres- 
sions of Du Cange, that the Pallium is an emblem 
of the Blessed Trinity. I can see, indeed, no in- 
telligible ground for such an idea. Originally the 
Pallium was a broad ample garment, wrapped 
loosely about the shoulders, and descending to 
the feet both before and behind. Certainly it then 
could not have the faintest claim to be symbolical 
of the Holy Trinity. It became gradually nar- 
rowed and shortened till it reached its present 
form, which it has had for many centuries. But 
there is assuredly nothing in its present shape to 
connect it, as a symbol, with the sacred mystery 
of the Trinity. The Pallium, spread out, forms a 
circle, with two ends projecting from it; some- 
thing like the Greek letter ©, omitting the stroke 
within the circle. Nothing here could suggest 
the supposed symbolism. As it appears when 
worn, we see a semicircle in front and a straight 
pendant from it in the centre, which in no way 
can be brought in to symbolise the Blessed Tri- 
nity. If it be alleged that the two sides and 
central pendant may in some way remind us of 
the ineffable Three in One, I say no: -because the 
two sides are not straight, but taken together 
semicircular; and what is decidedly fatal to the 
theory, and seems to have been strangely over- 
looked by its advocates, is, that the Pallium 
was always doubled over the left shoulder, and is 
even made so still; and when the archbishop is 
invested with it, the Caremoniale Episcoporum 
expressly directs it to be so placed : — 

“Quando autem Pallium imponitur Archiepiscopo, 
semper imponitur super planeta, ita ut pars duplex Pallii 
ponatur super sinistrum humerum.” 


It is obvious, that one of the sides being double, 
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yuts an end to all symbolism of the three equal 
Pamene of the adorable Trinity. 

What then is the true mystical signification of 
the Pallium? We are not limited to. one only; 
for the Ceremoniale, just quoted, calls the Pal- 
lium—*“ venerabile ipsius Archiepiscopi insigne 
mysticis sensibus plenum.” These various signiti- 
cations are beautifully enunciated in the passage 
I before quoted from the form of blessing the 
Pallium, in the Roman Pontifical: but it is evi- 
dent that the leading symbolism is that of the 
lost sheep brought home upon the shoulders of 
the Good Shepherd, as expressed by Pope Bene- 


dict XIV. in his allocution already quoted in my | 


former article. 

It has been attempted, however, to set aside 
this as too modern; and even to oppose to it the 
explanation of a far more ancient Pontiff, St. 
Gregory the Great. I have never seen the pas- 
sage verified; but St. Gregory is said, on the 
very poor authority of Polydore Vergil, to have 
explained the signification of the Pallium to be 
“mercy and justice.” When the original passage 
shall be produced, it will be important to examine 
the context; but if it be correct, and limited as 
above, it will still amount to no more than the 
ordinary summary of power and jurisdiction in 
bishops as well as kings, symbolised at our own 
coronations by the sharp-pointed and the blunt 
swords. But such an objector must be reminded 


of the authority of a learned and eminent Father, | 


who lived a century and a half before St. Gregory 
the Great. I mean St. Isidore of Pelusium, who 
died about the year 449. This holy Father gives 
the symbolism, received in the fifth century, pre- 
cisely as Pope Benedict XIV. gave it in the 
eighteenth. These are his words: — 

“Id autem amiculum, quod sacerdos humeris gestat, 
atque ex lana, non ex lino contextum est, ovis illius 
quam Dominus aberrantem quesivit, inventamque hu- 
meris suis sustulit, pellem designat.”—Zib. J, Epist. 136, 
ed. Venet., 1745. 


If it be alleged that the present Roman Ponti- 
fical, having been revised in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, may not correspond in this respect with 
earlier Pontificals, let the following extract be 
attended to, from the old Anglo-Saxon Ponti- 
fical, which belonged to St. Dunstan, and is now 
in Paris. In the prayer said by the consecrating 
bishop when giving the Pallium to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or York, occurs the follow- 
ing passage decisive of the received symbolism :— 

“ Sicut exterius ovine vestis jugum pre cexteris sacer- 
dotibus in summo indumentorum deportare videtur: ita 
interius mitia coram Christo precordia gestat,” etc.— 
Cited from Martene, in Dr. Rock’s Church of our Fathers, 
vol. ii, p. 141, 

But in truth it is not probable that, in revising 
the Pontifical, any oo would have been 


made from the acknowledged symbolism of past 
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ages on a matter so little likely to call for any 
novel interpretation. I may add, that the Homo- 
phorion of the Greek bishops is very broad, white, 
ornamented with six jewelled crosses, and em- 
broidered with flowers. It is folded over the 
shoulders, thrown back, and one end brought for- 
ward in front, so as to hang down below the 
knees. That of the Armenians is red, narrower 
than that of the Greeks, but similarly adorned 
with flowers and jewelled crosses. F. C. H. 


THE COURT OF PIEPOUDRE. 
(3"4¢ S. ix. 32.) 


If An Inner TEMPLAR will refer to Wilkinson’s 
Londina Illustrata (vol. ii.), he will find an en- 
craving, “ published Feb. 11, 1811,” showing the 
exterior of the publichouse in which the court 
was then held during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, and also the interior of the room occupied 
as the court. The latter contains a representa- 
tion (obviously imaginary) of the hearing of a 
cause between two theatrical performers; both 
plaintiff and defendant, as well as three other 
persons (most likely the witnesses), being attired 
in their stage costumes. The accompanying let- 


ter-press, which comprises an historical sketch of 


the court, more particularly in connection with 
Bartholomew Fair, informs us that — 

“ The Court of Pie-powder for Bartholomew Fair has, 
for many years past, been held at a public-house called 
the Hand and Shears, the corner of Middle Street, Cloth 
Fair.” 

A copy of the proclamation annually made by 

the Lord Mayor on old St. Bartholomew’s Eve 
(3rd September) is afterwards given: the last 
clause of which “ charges and commands ” — 
“ That what persons soever find themselves grieved, in- 
jured, or wronged, by any manner of person in this fair, 
that they come with their plaints before the stewards in 
this fair, assigned to hear and determine pleas; and they 
will minister to all parties justice according to the laws 
of the land, and the customs of this city.” 


’ 


Hone, in his Every-Day Book, vol. i., has 
printed a copy of the proclamation as used in 1825, 
which agrees with that given by Wilkinson. 

From these premises, I think it may be inferred 
that the Court of Piepoudre did sit in Richard- 
son's time; and that disputes between him and 
his company, arising during the time of the fair, 
may have been settled there. Wilkinson gives 
other particulars which AN Inner TEMPLAR might 
advantageously consult, as they may possibly put 
him upon the right track for getting accurate in- 
formation on the subject. Mr. Nelson Lee (now, 
I believe, the manager of the City of London 
Theatre, in Norton Folgate), who succeeded 
Richardson in the proprietorship of the “Show,” 
may be able to speak as to the fact of disputes 
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between the manager and his company having, 
or not, been settled by the Court of Piepoudre in 
his time. The right of the court to determine 
such disputes is, of course, another question. 


W. H. Husx. 


THE LOVING CUP AND DRINKING HEALTH. 
(3% 8S, ix. 98.) 


The year 1400, a.p., is certainly not the first 
instance of this observance. In the remotest ages 
the pouring out and spilling wine on the ground 
was in honour of the supposed god-giver. In 
ancient Greece, three craters (or, as we should 
now say, three glasses—very large ones, it is true, 
as compared with our thimble-craters) were 
usually drank to the gods, each one to a particu- 
lar god: as «parhp ‘Kpuod, to Mercury; xparnp Aids 
Swrhpos, to Jupiter, the preserver (—Saviour). 

It was customary for the master of the feast 
(=the chairman or president) to drink to his 
guests in the order of their rank, as is still done; 
drinking himself a part of the cup, and sending 
the remainder to the person named. So it is with 
our loving cup, except that this is drunk “to our 
noble selves,” and is interchangeable across the 
table to all the guests. When each one has his 
own glass before him, the transmission of the cup 
is a work of supererogation. The drinking a part, 
and sending the remainder, was termed zpomive:y. 
The act of the drinkee (to coin a legal term) was 
called avrirporivew (Athenzeus, x. 9, 10; Alian, 
Var. Hist. ii. 41; Anacr. lxii.; Pind. Olyn. vii. 5 ; 
Xen. Cyr. viii. 3, 35.) 

Amongst the Romans, the chairman (“rex con- 
vivii, magister convivii, arbiter bibendi ”) appears 
to have been chosen by lot (throw of the dice, 
Hor. Od. 11. vii. 25). “It was customary,” say 
Eschenburg and Fiske, “to drink healths, the 
memory of the gods and heroes being usually 
honoured in the first place.” 

The drinking of healths is in the nature of a 
challenge, and reciprocation was in classical times, 
as now, always implied, even if not understood. 
It has always been deemed rude to refuse to drink 
a health, and equally so to propose one not gene- 
rally acceptable to the rest of the company. To 
preventthis the ancients drank so many toasts to the 
gods that the company was pretty well quored 
up (to an Americanism) before “healths” 
to individuals commenced. Panyasis, the Epic 
poet (quoted by Atheneus, ii. 35), Savs, as Yonge 
translates : 

“ O’er the first glass the Graces three preside, 

And with the smiling Hours the palm divide ; 

Next Bacchus, parent of the sacred vine, 

And Venus, loveliest daughter of the trine, 

Smile on the second cup, which cheers the heart, 

And bids the drinker home in peace depart. 

But the third cup is waste and sad excess, 

Parent of wrongs, denier of redress ; 


use 
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Oh, who can tell what evils may befal 

When Strife and Insult rage throughout the hall ? 
Content thee, then, my friend, with glasses twain ; 
Then to your home and tender wife again ; 

While your companions, with unaching heads, 

By your example taught, will seek their beds. 

But riot will be bred by too much wine, 

A mournful ending for a feast divine ; 
While, then, you live, your thirst in bounds confine.” 


T. J. Buck ton. 


“Tae Town” (3'* S. ix. 101.) —I believe én, 
now town, to be in the North of England and in 
South Scotland, in the majority of instances, es- 
sentially Scandinavian. Any one who carefully 
over the names ending in fwn, tune, ton, 
in Domesday in such a district as Langeberge, 
Wapentac, Nort-Reding, where the great pre- 
ponderance of local names is evidently Danish, 
will have good reason for concluding that in a 
multitude of instances—I believe a considerable 
majority—the termination in question must be re- 
ferred to a Scandinavian origin in contradistine- 
tion to an Anglo-Saxon one. 

In Scenes and Sagas of Iceland, the present 
meaning of tun in Iceland is abundantly explained 
and illustrated. Every house claiming to be a 
farm-house has its own special tun, which, in 
Haldorsen as well as Mr. 8S. B. Gould’s book, is 
defined —pratum domesticum, inclosed grass land in 
immediate connection with the farm buildings. 
Hence the meaning of the Scottish foun, farm- 
yard, farm-steading. J.C. A, 

Armack (3" S, ix. 138.)—The scantiness of my 
information on the mysterious Almack would lead 
me to withhold it, were it not for the circum- 
stances under which it was obtained. 

I took up The universal director of Mr. Mortimer, 
published at London in 1763, and ascertained that 
the name does not occur in any one of the many 
alphabetic series of which the volume chiefly con- 
sists—but as to the list of masters and professors 
of music, I had paused, for obvious reasons, at this 
item : — 

“ Warren, Thomas, Composer, and Secretary to the Kit- 
Cat Club, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln's inn-fields,” 


goes 


The search completed, I turned to the conclu- 
sion of the preface in order to discover the ap- 
proximate date of publication ; and missing that 
particular, consoled myself with the ERRaATA—a 
modest list of eight lines—in which appears this 
solution of an enigma: “ Page 37. 1. 25. for Kit- 
Kat, read Catch Club, at Almack’s.” 

On the authority of this correction, I could al- 
most venture to predict that the information 
requested is given by Burney or Hawkins—to 
whose voluminous histories of music I cannot now 
have recourse. Bouton Corney. 

Built by Almack, a tayern-keeper, 1765. Al- 
mack, it is said, was a poor Scottish Highlander, 
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named M‘Call, who on coming to London, in- 


verted the syllables of his name. See Chambers’s | 


Encyclopedia. Ep. MARsHALL. 


As correctness of facts is desirable, B. C. L. 


must mean the Memoirs of Lord William Lennox, | 
and not those of Lord William Bentinck, as the | 


latter would never have occupied himself with 
that subject, namely, the derivation of the name 
Almacks. I never heard of hismemoirs. I think 
a life of him has been published. I'rtz. 
Ports Lavreate: Nanum Tare (3™ 8. viii. 
518.)—Mnr. Ler may feel assured that the extract 
he quotes from The Weekly Journal of 1715 was 


written quite seriously, however difficult it may | 


be for us moderns to read itso. Fracastorius was 
an Italian physician, who flourished during the 
pontificate of Leo X. His Latin poem, entitled 


Syphilis, sive Morbus Gallicus, is sad stuff, full of | 


the machinery of heathen gods and goddesses, 
absurdly introduced into scenes and situations of 
the author's own times. Writing on such an un- 
savoury subject, he nevertheless addresses his 
compliments to Cardinal Bembo, and invokes 
Urania (of all beings) to inspire his verse. The 


origin of the disease he ascribes to a malign con- | 
oS fond 


junction of the planets, and he winds up by ex- 
tolling the wood of Guiacum as the grand re- 
medy. 

Just as gravely as Fracastorius writes his poem 
does Nahum Tate translate it. A few years fater, 
we find him appointed, conjointly with Brady, to 


furnish the church with an improved version of | 


the Psalms. If we are staggered at a writer on 
syphilis being selected for this work, we are 
shocked to learn that, after such employment, he 
died in the Mint in Southwark, an absconding 
debtor and a drunkard. 

I have his translation now before me, the title 
of which runs thus : — 

“ Syphilis: or,a Poetical History of the French Disease. 
Written in Latin by lracastorius, and now attempted in 
English by N. Tate. London: Printed for Jacob Tonson, 
at the Judge’s Head in Chancery Lane near Fleet Street. 
1686.” (Svo, pp. 34.) 

The volume begins with a life of Fracastorius, 
from which I must quote just one passage, in 
which his personal appearance is described : “ Fis 


| the present day. 


nose,” says the translator, “was short, and turning | 


upwards, by his continual contemplation of the 
stars.” A solemn warning this to all astronomers, 
who may be anxious to preserve the regularity of 
their features! In the poem itself, two charming 
specimens of periphrasis occur; the first is in an 
episode, intended to be unusually pathetic, which 
tells us how “ A youth of god-like form” fell a 
victim to the disease : — 


“ Dire ulcers (can the gods permit them ?) prey 
On his fair eyeballs, and devour their day, 
While the neat pyramid below falls mouldering quite 
away.” 
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Was ever a nose so described before ? 

“ Him neighbouring Alps bewail’d with constant dew, 

Ollius no more his wonted passage knew, 

Hills, valleys, rocks, streams, groves, his fate be- 

moan’d, 

Sebinus lake from deepest caverns groan’d.” 

The other periphrasis occurs where rules are 
given for the diet of patients. Fowls are not to 
be eaten. 

“ Forbear the drake, and leave Rome's ancient friend 

Che Capitol and City to defend.” 
JAYDEE. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS DURING THE TWENTY 
Years 1712 To 1732 (3" 8. ix. 93.) —While thank- 
ing Mr. W. Les, as [ am sure every one must do, 
for the excellent list which he has given in 
“N, & Q.” of the periodicals published between 
the years 1712 and 1732—a list which cannot fail 
to be of great service to literary men and others, 
and which can only have been compiled at the 
cost of much patient inquiry — he will, I hope, 
allow me to make one or two additions and cor- 
rections as to the papers of this locality, On 
December 1, 1719, was published the first number 
of the “ Derby Postman, or a Collection of* the 
most material Occurrences, Foreign and Domes- 
tick; together with an Account of Trade.” It 
was printed by 8S. Hodgkinson, and published at 
three halfpence. It bore the arms of the borough 
of Derby on its title-page. 
No. 8, published Jan. 19, 1720) I have had care- 
fully engraved in facsimile and beg to inclose 
copies for yourself and for Mr. Ler. Under the 
date of 1727, Mr. Ler places (No. 238) the 
British Spy, or Derby Postman, This is an error. 
The tirst number of the British Spy, or Derby 
Postman, was published by 8. Hodgkinson on 
May 11, 1726. Of this a new series was evidently 
commenced on April 6, 1727, and it is probably 
from this series that Mr. Ler has taken Mis date. 
Several numbers of each of these series are in my 
own collection, as is also what is, if not unique, at 
all events next to it, the first number of the Derby 
Mercury, published by S. Drewry, on March 25, 
1732, and which newspaper is still published at 
LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 

InscrinED Mortuary Urns (3° S. ix. 119.)- 
The very curious and important notice by Mr. 
Day might serve as a very nice bone for Irish 
archeologists to pick. By “ ancient Irish letters” 
I presume is meant the old Anglo-Saxon written 
characters, which are called Irish in Ireland, 
Gaelic in Scotland, &c. “ But, to keep well clear 
of conjecture,’ as Mr. Day very justly observes, 
he should be certain, in the first instance, that 
they really were mortuary urns, and found in a 
tumulus. The tricks played by sellers of pseudo- 
antiquities are numerous, and well kept up to the 
knowledge of the day. I have seen as many Irish 
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urns as most persons, but I have never seen one to | 
deserve the description of highly ornamented ; or 
one that had the slightest appearance of being 
made by a potter’s wheel. Urn burial is generally 
understood to be a pre-historic usage by the best 
known of Irish archeologists. W. PINKERTON. 

Turkisn Tompstone IN THE TempLe (3° 8. 
ix. 36.)—Here is a wild guess on the subject. 
Could the tombstone in the Temple, and the por- 
tion of another discovered in a shop in the neigh- 
bourhood, have had any connection with the Turkey 
merchant who sold coffee at “the Rainbow in 
Fleet Street ” ? M. L. 

CHURCHES DEDICATED To CuHartuss I. (3°¢ 8. ix. 
37.)—The church at Tonbridge Wells certainly is 
or was merely a chapel of ease, and so is that in 
Tavistock Place, Plymouth; the latter is so de- 
signated from the fact of its having been built in 
the parish of Charles; just as St. Andrew's chapel 
in the same town, erected a couple of years earlier, 
was so called from its being in the parish of St. 
Andrew’s. Of late many have chosen to call the 
church and the parish of Charles, Plymouth, 
“Charles the Martyr;” the inaccuracy of which 
is shown from the parish having been separated 
from St. Andrew's while King Charles I. was still 
living. The Long Parliament, who enacted this 
division, and the building of a second church in 
Plymouth, left the naming of the new parish and 
church to the discretion of His Most Sacred Ma- 
jesty ; suggesting, however, that if Charles I. ap- 
pointed no other name, they should be called the 
church and parish of Charles, in testimony of their 
devotion to Ilis Majesty's royal person, in whom 
all saintly virtues were more conspicuous than in 
any one since the days of the apostles. Thus they 
canonized the living king, first as a “ saint,’ and 
about eight years after made him a “ martyr.” 
Charles Church, Plymouth, seems to have been 
finished in 1656; probably until the Restoration it 
was always called “ New Church,” the name by 
which many still know it. 

The church of Falmouth was built soon after 
the Restoration, when the dedication to “‘ Charles, 
King and Martyr,” was in full accordance with 
the just reaction against regicidal horrors. 

When were the churches built at Peak Forest 
and Newton in Wem? Are they parochial ? 

LaLivs. 

Foreten (3° S. viii. 309.)\—This word is often 
used as a noun in Hull; a vessel is said to have | 
come from “foreign,” ¢.¢. from abroad. This, how- | 
ever, seems to be a different case to the “foreign” | 
of Kidderminster, &c. W. C. B. 

Heet-MAker (3"¢ S. viii. 348.) — Having oc- | 
easion to look over a Hull directory for 1806, I 
noticed one William Gale, described as a “ heel- 
cutter,” which is, perhaps, the same as_ heel- 
maker. W.C. B. 
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CARRING = CARRION (3°! S. ix. 97.) — The 
vulgar pronunciation of carrion in this neighbour- 
hood is uniformly carren, which, as a spoken word, 


| isin very common usage. The putrid carcase of 


an animal is ealled a carren (pl. carrens, not often 
heard, as the plural idea does not often arise). The 
term is also applied to a bare-boned worn-out 
animal. It is never used in the collective sense of 
carrion, and its use is confined to the illiterate. 
Bluet, or Blewet (rhyming with cruet), is a spoken 
word used here to designate the bluish mark re- 
maining after a bruise. A nurse-maid would say, 
“The child’s leg is covered with biucts,” if there 
were bluish marks of bruises on it. Is this word 
in use elsewhere ? What is its etymology ? 
Gian Tyrwt. 


Rumer Tavern (3"4 8, ix. 92.)—I remember 
the Rummer Tavern in existence certainly in the 
first decade of the present century, if not a few 
years later; then bearing, I believe, a very bad 
reputation. It was at the end of a small alley at 
Charing Cross, nearly opposite to Drummond’s 
bank; and was, I think, afterwards —— as a 
printing office, belonging to either Mr. Parker or 
Mr. Clowes. O. F. 

Per Namrs (3 S, ix. 13.) —How comes it 
that the abbreviated names for women affect a 
monosyllabic shortness like those we give our 
yugs and Skyes? as for instance, Fan, Sal, Liz, 
in, Poll, Sue, Nell, Moll, Doll, Bell, Peg, and 
so on; while those for men are dissyllables, as 
Johnny, Jacky, Tommy, Willy, Billy, Jimmy, 
Jemmy, Dicky, Bobby, Georgy, Dainty Davie, 
Harry, Jerry, Tony, Toby, Neddy, Charly, Percy, 
Christy (Kersty), &e. 

A correspondent (Jan. 6) takes a different view, 
which he fortifies with some Semitic examples: 
“and otherwheres, as man, woman—homo, ho- 
mina, puer, puella”; and asks, “Is there a phi- 
losophy in this?” ¢. e. in his view of the use. 
If we have homo, homina; puer, puella, we have 
also homme, femme ; lad, lass; boy, girl, and other- 
wheres, Herr, Fru; Mand, Qvind, &c. 

I believe there really is no rule for either view, 
otherwise than that a monosyllabic or dissyllabic 
use of a name depends on the personal character 
of the individual, masculine or feminine, to whom 
it is applied. No Dicky Turpin on a Black Bessie 
could have performed the feat of the renowned 
Dick on Black Bess. Fancy Mr. Ketch being 
styled Johnny, or even Jacky. 

This, too, is exemplified in the case of Burns. 
Bob Burns, the unwelcome gauger, Bobby Burns, 
the life and glory of the pothouse, the pet and de- 
light of all the lasses; Zobert Burns, the immortal 
poet who wrote the ode to “ Mary in Heaven,” 
whereas Moll had always “ bedraggled tail.” 

If I were personally acquainted with O. T. W., 
[ would tell him at once whether his name J. 
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means James, Jemmy, or Jem. If he has read 
‘‘Uncle Toby,” : xl deal will be suggested by 
TRISTRAM. 


Worcester Qvertes: Branpy (35% S. ix. 11, 
87.)— Your correspondent, W. A. Scotr Ropert- 
son, will find, from Mr. C. Tovey’s Zistory, Ma- 
nufacture, and Properties of British and Foreign 
Spirits, that he is in error in supposing “aqua 
aymond Lully in the 


) 
vite ” was “invented by Ray 
Jifteenth century.” At pp. 3 and 4, I read: — 

“ Arnoldus de Villa Nova [ Arnauld de Villeneuve], a 
chemical physician of the thirteenth century, is the first 
author who speaks plicitly of an intoxicating spirit 
obtained by the distillation of wine, and he describes it as 
a recent discovery. . . . His disciple, Raymond Lully, of 
Majorca . . . imagined that the discovery of this aqua 
vite, as it was called, indicated the approaching consum- 
mation of all things—the end of the world. From a pas- 
sage in his 7estamentum Novissimum, it would appear 
that the production of alcohol from wine was familiar to 





his contemporaries (p. 2, ed. August, 1571). In his Che- 
mical Theatre, written towards the conclusion of the 
thirteenth century, Raymoud Lully describes the distil- 


lation of ardent spirits thus:— Limpid and well-fla- 
voured Red or White Wine is to be digested twenty days 


in a close vessel by t heat of fermenting horse-dung, 
and then to be distilled in a sand bath with a very gentle 
fire. The true iter of life will come over in precious 
drops, which, being rectified by three or four successive 


distillations, will fford the wonderful quint sence of 


wine.” ” 
In his ** Chapter on Brandy,” Mr. Tovey gives 
the following derivation of the word : — 


* Braxpy. Dutch, B ind-wijn; Sw., Braen-win; Ger. 


Brand-wein — Brand, i.e. burned, and wein corrupted / 


into y, making Brandy in English; Fr. Brendevin.” 


Brandy deriving its name from the method of 


its manufacture —burnt wine—must have been 
known, if not mentioned, by the name “ brandy” 
long previous to the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Tovey, in his very interesting and useful book, 
gives at pp. 123 126 (chapter, ‘* Whisky,”) some 
curious facts relative to “ aqua vite,” or acqua de 
vite (“‘ water of the vine”’), as the product of the 
still was early known in Italy. 

These references probably will be of little value 
to Mr. NoakE; but as it may occur to nobody 
else to “make a note of,” and correct Mr. Scorr 
Rosertson’s slip of the pen, I venture to do so. 

S. R. T. Mayer. 








Gloucester. 


F. C. HL. is correct in attributing the word 
electrum, as indicating a metallic compound, to a 
much earlier period than the reign of Edward IV. 
It is mentioned by Tertullian, but not in his 
Apology. I bee to supply the exact references, 
and to give Tertullian’s words: 

“Nam et testam licet ex argilla confectam, jam non 
argillam vocabo, sed testam: et electrum, licet ex auro et 
argento federatum, nec argentum tamen nec aurum ap- 
pellabo, sed electrum.” — Adcvers. Hermog. -cap. 25, fol. 
278 C. ed. Paris, 1641, 
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In his treatise Adr. Praveam, Tertullian illus- 
trates the union of the two natures in the person 
of our Lord by a reference to the same composite 
metal; and contrasts the perfect distinctness of 
those two natures in our Lord with the fusion of 
cold and silver in electrum. 

“ Si enim Sermo [i. e. the Divine Adyos] ex trans 
ratione et demutatione substantiz caro factus est, una 
jam erit substantia Jesus ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu 
mixtura quedam, ut electrum ex auro et argento; et in- 
cipit nee aurum esse, t. ¢. Spiritus, neque argentum, ?. ¢, 
caro, dum alterum altero mutatur, et tertium quid effi- 
citur. . . . Quod si tertium quid esset ex utroque con- 
fusum, wt electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent 
utriusque substantiw,”— Adv. Prazeam, cap. 27, fol. 659 p, 
660 B. 





As F. C. TH. does not supply the reference to 
Pliny, I add that it will be found in lib. ix. e. 40. 
His words are : — 

“ Nec habent finem vitia, juvatque ludere impendio, et 
luxus geminare miscendo, iterumque et ipsa adulterare 
adulteria nature; sicut arcentum auro confundere, ut 
electra fiant; addere his cera, ut Corinthia.” 

i: We Ee 

Beme Lyeur (3" 8. ix. 62.) — The quotation 
from Dr. Rock (The Church of our Fathers) in ex- 
planation of this term, is, I venture to think, caleu- 
lated to mislead, in some respects, without some 
further comment. The rood beam was always 
placed at the western end of the chancel, in parish 
churches, or choir in cathedral and great collegiat 
churches. The rood beam, in course of time, 
became not merely the support of the Holy Rood, 
but also of the gallery or loft, in connection, on 
the framed front of which, and immediately oppo- 
site the rood, so as to throw its light full on the 
sacred sculpture, the “ Beme lyght,” or lights, for 
the number was not limited to one, was placed. 
In the vast majority of churches, in this country at 
least, the space under the rood loft was filled in 
with light, open, wooden screen-work, to within a 
short distance of the floor, and thence with solid 
framing, richly painted with figures of the saints; 
and in all these cases the screen did not form a 
reredos at all. It was only in cathedral or great 
collegiate churches in which the screen with its 
rood loft was constructed of stone, and so spacious 
as to admit of a small chapel or chapels contain- 
ing an altar within it, that the screen could ever 
serve the purpose of a reredos. As the name 
implies, a reredos is the wall or screen, more or 
less richly decorated, immediately behind an altar. 

J. 8. C. 

Yorick (5° S. ix. 60.)— York is commonly called 
Yorack in Yorkshire, and is, I conceive, the origin 
of the name Yorck, there occurring no such names 
in the eloquent Latin writer from whom Shak- 
speare derived many incidents in his play of 
Hamlet. The origin of the word York is unques- 
tionably Ehoracum, pronounced Evoracum. A 
similar corruption occurs in the name of a village 








~ 
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situated between North and South Cave in York- 
shire, Everthorpe, called Yahtrup. Sterne, so long 
resident in York, tells one of his most touching 
stories on poor Yorick. There is not the slightest 
ground for the supposition that Vorick is a cor- 
ruption of George. T. J. Bucxroy. 


Finivs Naturaris (3% S. viii. 409, 532; ix. 
89.)— When I penned the note which appears 
on p. 89 of the present volume, I was unaware 
of any departure having been made from the 
practice of the Court of Probate as there stated; 
but I have since seen the probate of a will granted 
in January, 1866, in which the testator’s brothers 
are described simply as “the brothers of the de- 
ceased ;” the qualifying and apparently contra- 
dictory adjectives, “natural and lawful,” being 
omitted. I conclude, therefore, that we may con- 
sider the old custom to have been abandoned by 
the Court. W. HI. lus. 

The following expression occurs in the surrender 
of the Priory of St. Andrew, Northampton, printed 
in Weever’s Funeral Monuments: 

“ Most hartely beseching Almyghty God, to grant 
your highnes, with the noble prince Edward your graces 
most noble and naturall sonne, next ynto your grace the 
most precious iuell,” &c 





The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


, 


Court Erverre (3'¢ S. ix. 78.)—If your 
correspondent R. C. L. will turn to Gay’s ballad, 
he will find an axswer to his query. Perhaps 
you will venture to print one stanza : — 

* 22, 
“ For when as Nelly came to France, 
(Invited by her cousins), 
Across the Tuileries each glance 
Kill’d Frenchmen by whole dozens. 
The King, as he at dinner sat, 
Did beckon to his hussar, 
And bid him bring his tabby eat, 
For charmi Nell to buss her.” 
H. C. 

Workington. 

Mint Marks on Frencu Corns (3 8. ix. 
I am glad to see a query on this subject, as the 
one sent by me on the mint marks of the present 


‘ 


9.) 


French coinage (3°¢ S. vii. 259) received no | 


answer. The mint mark of Strassburzh is HB, or 
BB, joined in manner mentioned by W. 8. J. The 
legend CHRS. REGN . VINC. IMPER (SMPER is a mis- 
take), which stands for Christus regnat, vincit, im- 
perat, is found on almost all the double Louisd’or 
of Louis XV. and XVI. I cannot say whether 
W was used as a mint mark on old French coins or 
not, but it is very common on the five and ten 


centime pieces of Napoleon III. There is a very | 


curious mint mark on a “ Burgundy” ducat of 
Louis XIV., viz., IL. I should very much like to 
know anything about it. The arms on the reverse 
of this coin are, Quarterly 1 and 4 France; 2, Old 
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Burgundy; 3, New Burgundy. Fliessbach, who 
is generally very explicit; mentions this mint mark, 
but does not explain it in any way. Neither can 
I understand the meaning of the 8 on the Strass- 
burgh coins; the old coins of the town, when 
German, had no mint mark; and those on the 
money of the bishops of Strassburgh are generally 
part of their family arms. I have noticed the fol- 
lowing mint marks on five-centime pieces; the 
letter in brackets is under the eagle on the re- 
verse :— 

(rrey hound’s head, 1853, lan Pp | W). 
1853, lion (D). 
1854, bee (BB). 
1855, hammer and pick (B). 
1856, hand (A). 
1861, bee (A). 
The mark here put first is to the right of the date. 
There are doubtless a great many other varieties. 
Latterly all the coins have, I think, Been struck in 
Paris (perhaps some in Lyons). 


Anchor .. 


Joun Davyrpson. 


NvuMISMATIC QuERIES: GEruan Corns (3"4 §, 
iy. 306.)—I find these queries have not been an- 
swered, so send my version. R. P. has made it 
rather a difficult question, by not describing the 
arms, merely saying “a shield of arms.” 

1. A Kronen thaier of Albert and Elizabeth, 
Archduke and Duchess of Austria, Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy, Lords of Thorn. If the 
arms had been specified, then one could say for a 
certainty whether BvRG stands fo1 Burgundy, or 
Burgau. Again, TORN may not be Thorn, or 
Torunium (its arms are—a three-towered castle 
in a shield, supported by an angel). 

2. A one-third or more, probably two-third 
Kronen thaler piece: MAX . HEN . D. G . ARCHIE- 
PISCOPUS COLONIENSIS PRINCEPS BL.(?). Zteverse. 
EPISCOPUS ET PRINCEPS LEODIENSIS ( Lie ge) DVX 
RVLLONIENSIS MARCHIO FRANCHIMONTIVM COMES 
LOSSIENIS HORNATVsQUF. Maximilian Henry of 
Bavaria, Bishop of Liege (1650—16>8). 

Is R. P. quite sure that the last contraction on 
the obverse is nu.? I think it must be B. A.; 
then the legend would run “Archbishop of 
Cologne, Prince of Bavaria.” 

The following are the arms of Liege (Liittich) : 
Quarterly: 1. Gules, a pillar avg., surmounted by 
a cross, or (Liege). 2. Gules a fess arg. (duke- 
dom of Bouillon). 3°. Arg. three green lions, 
2 and 1 (the Markgraviate of Franchimont). 4. 
Barry of eight gules and or (county of Loss). 
Sometimes the arms of the coi nty of Horn (or 
three horns gules) are added, then the arms of 
Liege are put into an escutcheon of pretence. 

JoHn DAVIDSON. 





P. S. On the coin of a Bishop of Liege, who 
was also a prince of Bavaria (1752), the arms 
given are those of Bavaria only. 
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By anp By: Presenriy (3° 8. viii. 348.)— 
The meaning of “ presently” has undoubtedly 
changed. £. g. Lord Coke, in defining a jointure, 
writes : — 

“A competent livelihood of freeholds for the wife, of 
lands, tenements, &c., to take effect presently in posses- 
sion or profit after the decease of her husband,” &c.— 
Co, Lit., 36 db. 

Your correspondent IL. W., however, is scarcely 
correct in stating, without qualitication, that “ its 
meaning used to be ‘at present,’ or ‘immedi- 
ately.’’’ The word has always implied in itself 


an element of futurity. The transition has been | 


from its signifying, as in the above extract, “im- 
mediately after a future event, directly or indi- 
rectly alluded to,” to “immediately after time 
present,” its modern sense. The word was never, I 
believe, used colloquially in the sense of “ imme- 
diately” until recently. A. K. Rh. 

Hull, 7] 

NorFroik Ports (3' 8. ix. 14, 106.) — I rather 
wonder at the omission, among the local poets of 
Norfolk whose fame has been more limited, of 
the name of Cornelius Whur, of Pulham, St. 
Mary Magdalen. He was an itinerant preacher, of 
humble, unassuming manners, who, in his leisure 
hours, produced a considerable number of poems, 
generally of a very pleasing character, and evin- 
cing great shrewdness of observation and habits of 
reflection. His first poetical attempts appeared 
in a small volume, entitled Village Musings, in 
1837. Soon after he published Gratitude’s Offer- 
ing, and this was followed by The Village Gar- 
land, 1848; and shortly after the unpretending 
author died. FP. C. HI. 

Mrs. Barbauld never resided in Norwich, or in 
Norfolk. See Memoir, by Lucy Aikin, prefixed 
to Mrs. Barbauld’s Works, London, 1825; and 
“ON. & Q.,.” 2°¢ S. x. 86. S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles, 

MARMONTEL: THE “PeRcy ANECDOTES” (34 
S. ix. 98.) —I believe Lorp Lytrexton is not far 
out in his suspicion that the Percy Anecdotes were 
a mere catchpenny. Such has been all along my 
own opinion, though the work took greatly, [ re- 
member, when it first appeared; probably from 
the attractive nature of its contents. Nothing 
surely could be more glaringly false than the ac- 
count of Marmontel. The series called the Percy 
Anecdotes extended to twenty volumes, 18mo; and 
some judgment may be formed of their attractive- 
ness from the remarkable commendation of Lord 
Byron, who said : — 

“No man that has any pretensions to figure in good 
society can fail to make himself familiar with the Percy 
Anecdotes.” 

This, however, amounts to little more than a 
recommendation to peruse them to those who 
aspired to tell a good story, true or false. They 
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appeared as the joint production of Sholto and 
Reuben Perey, Brothers in the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Mount Benger; but the real compiler was 
Mr. Byerly, editor of the Literary Chronicle, the 
Star, and the Mirror. He died July 28, 1826.* 
F.C. H. 

QvOTATIONS AND REFERENCES WANTED (3"¢ 8. 
ix. 79.) — A little help is better than none; and 
so I send two answers, which are all I am at 
present able to furnish. The passage of St. Au- 
gustin, “ Surgunt indocti,” ete., is not quoted cor- 
rectly. These are the exact words : — 

“Surgunt indocti et ccclum rapiunt, et nos cum doc- 
trinis nostris sine corde, ecce ubi volutamur in carne et 
sanguine.”— Confess. L. viii. ¢. 8. 

Another quotation is given thus: “ Precepta 
docent, exempla movent.” I much doubt if the 
sentiment is to be found anywhere in these 
words, at least in any original author. The fol- 
lowing passages of two of the holy Fathers express 
the maxim very energetically : — 

“ Validiora sunt exempla, quam verba.”—S. Leo. Serm. 
de Jejun. 

“Validior operis quam oris vox.—Vox oris sonat, vox 
operis tonat.”—St. Bern., Serm. 5 in Cantic, 

F. C. H. 


2. Related with authorities in Wanley'’s MWon- 
ders, book iv. ch. xii., London, 1806. 

3. Ibid., ch. xviii. 

12. Solin., cap. xxvii. (al. x1). 

21. Plutarch. See Taylor, vol. iv. 457. Eden's 
edition. Epw. MARSHALL. 


Query No. 3 doubtless refers to a legend of 
Judas Iscariot. See Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art, vol. i. p.235; or to an old Italian 
legend of St. John Chrysostom: see the same 
volume, p. 317. A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Dr. Croten (3° 8, ix. 14.) —“ Some Account 
of Little Crotch” will be found at p. 311 of 
Daines Barrington’s Miscellenies, 4to, Lond., 1781. 
The following advertisement of an entertainment 
given, in the child’s name, in 1780 (when he was 
nearly five years of age), may prove not unaccept- 
able to FLepA, and other readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 


“By Permission of the Lord Chamberlain. For the 
Benefit of Master Crotch, the Musical Child. At the 
Pantheon on Friday Morning next will be a Public 
Breakfast, with a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Between the Acts of the Concert Master 
Crotch, the Musical Child, will perform on the Organ. 
First Act: Overture ; Song, Signor Manzoletto ; Sonata, 
Harpsichord, Mr. Clementi ; Song, Signora Pozzi; Con- 
certo, Oboe, Mr. Le Brun. Second Act : Concerto, Violin, 
Mr. Cramer; Song, Signer Manzoletto; Solo, Violoncello, 
Mr. Cervetto; Song, Signora Pozzi; Symphony. To 
begin at One o'clock. 

“> Tickets, Half a Guinea each, may be had of Mrs. 
Crotch, at Mrs, Hart's, Milliner, two Doors from the Top 


[* Vide also “ N. & Q.” 1* S, vii. 214.—Eb. | 
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of St. James’s Street; at Mr. Barker's, Perfumer, Albe- 
marle Street ; 
No. 27, opposite the Royal Exchange, Cornhill ; 
the Office at the Pantheon.”— Public Advertiser, W ednes- 
day, May 24, 1780. 

. 5 W. IL. Ilvsx. 

Sir Tomas or Sire Cu ances Ineresy (3 8. 
ix. 18.)\—Mnr. Foss names Sir Thomas Ingleby as 
an instance of a judge who returned to his prac- 
tice at the bar. Is it Sir Thomas or Sir Charles 
Ingleby? In Abbott's Journal published by the 
( ‘hetham Society (vol. lxi. 1864), he is called Sir 
Charles Ingleby. In a note reference is made to 
Foss, vol. iv. p “62, and to depositions from York 
Castle (Surtees Society, vol. xxvii. p- 
have not these works at hand to see if the y corre- 
spond with Mr. Foss’s communication in your 
columns above referred to. A. E. 


Atiantic Canir TeLecrarn (3° 8, viii. 204, 
276.)—In reference to Mr. Pinkr:rton’s remarks 
on the scientific point, I am sorry to concur with 
him as to the deficiency of theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of voltaism (=—magnetie elec- 
tricity) which unfortunately prev ails. But in 
respect of the facts of conveying messages, La 
France is confirmed by Mr. George Dodd, in one 
of his able articles in the Companion to the Alma- 
nac (1866), p. 29: 

* Queen Victoria and President Buchanan congratu- 
lated each other in telegrams, which reached their destin- 
ation in an hour or two. Her Majesty’s message con- 
tained the words: ‘The Queen is convinced that the 
President will join with her in fervently hoping that the 
electric cable, which now connects Great Britain with the 
United States, will prove an additional link between the 
two nations, whose triendship is founded upon their com- 
mon interests and reciprocal esteem.’ ‘The Lord Mayor 
of London and the Mayor of New York exchanged greet- 
ings; and so did the Atlantic Telegraph Company with 
the Newfoundland Telegraph Company. The cable spoke 


for twenty-five days, conveying 129 messages, containing | 
} man.) 


1474 words, from England to America; and bringing 


at Mr. Martin’s, Watch and Clock Maker, | 
and at | 


49), but I | 


back 271 messages, containing 2885 words, from America | 


to England. But, these 4359 words finished: the cable 
became weak in voice, and never spoke after Ist Septem- 
ber, 1858; its insulation was ruined from some cause 
never ascertained,” 

These two last words certainly admit of doubt. 

T. J. Buex ron. 

Brixton Hill. 

Uncommon Ruymes (3°" 8S, ix. 102.)—I beg to 
dissent entirely from Mr. Skeat’s idea, that 
“rhyme” should be spelt as “rime.” If he re- 
fers to the dictionaries either of Brockett or 
Jamieson, he will find that “rime” is a word 
totally inconsistent with any idea of poetic lines. 

Grorce Vere Irvine. 

Sizes oF Books (53'S. ix. 83.)—I am glad to 
see it is at last acknowledged that “the correct 
description of book sizes has become impossible,” 
in consequence of the introduction of machinery 
for making paper. It surely becomes necessary 
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to devise some method which will permit biblio- 
graphers and others to relegate to limbus such 
barbarisms as sixteenmo, thirty-twomo, Xc., and 
yet enable them accurately to describe the new- 
sized books. 

The simple plan I would suggest is to use the 
measure of ine oe so that a book would be de- 
scribed as 5} _by 8} inches, or more briefly 
5} x 83, 10 x 7, and soon. We should then be 
able ut once to dispense with royal, super-royal, 
demy, crown, super-imperial, imperial, medium, 
and foolscap,—all of which, although grown fa- 
miliar, are both puzzling and longwinded. 

Some years ago I made the suggestion to the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge for their Bibles and Prayer-books; and on 
referring to a recent Catalogue, I find that they 
have so far adopted it in a table as to represent in 
inches the respectivegizes of those books. 


W. HLS. 


Sacririck oF Rep Cocks 1x THe East anp 
West (3" §, viii. 413.)—The sacrifice alluded to 
by Croker is mentioned in Jacobus Grace, Kilken- 
niensis Annales Hibernie, published for the Irish 
Archeological Society, MDCCCXLIL. 

[A. D.] 1825. Ricardus Ledered, episcopus Ossori- 
ensis, citavit Aliciam Ketil, ut se purgaret de heretica 
pravitate ; que magi convicta est, nam certo compro- 
batum est, quendam demonem incubum (nomine Robin 
Artisson) concubuisse cum ea, cui ipsa obtulerat novem 
gallos rubeos, apud quendam pontem lapideum in quadri- 
via.” 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of Lord Macaulay complete. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady Trevelyan. Jn Eight Volumes. (Long- 


As there can be little doubt that until that much talked 
of, but we trust far distant day —“ when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s”—the wr'tings of Lord 
Macaulay will hold a foremost place in the literature of 
this country, it cannot be matter of surprise that a new 
edition of his collected works should now be called for. 
It occupies eight handsome and goodly volumes, which 
have been produced under the careful editorship of his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan; and with all the advantages of 
printing and getting up which the good taste and ample 
resources of Messrs. Longman command. This new, 
complete, and uniform edition has several advantages 
over many of the preceding collections of Lord Macau- 
lay’s works. In the first place, it is in every respect the 
most complete. The first four volumes are occupied with 
the History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second. The fifth volume commences the /ssays, among 
which will be found the three on “ The Utilitarian Philo- 
sophy,” which Lord Macaulay so long objected to reprint. 
In the same manner in the seventh volume will be found 
the severe, but no less just than severe, article on “ Bar- 
rere,” which so many have longed to see republished. 
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